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EXPLANATION OF CODE SYMBOLS USED WITH ANNOTATIONS 


R Recommended 
M_ Marginal book that is so slight in content or has so many weaknesses in style or format that it barely misses an 


NR rating. The book should be given careful consideration before purchase. 
NR_ Not recommended. 


Ad_ For collections that need additional material on the subject. 
SpC Subject matter or treatment will tend to limit the book to specialized collections. 
SpR A book that will have appeal for the unusual reader only. Recommended for the special few who will read it. 











New Titles for a life of either playing professional football 
or doing some kind of unskilled labor, creates 
fer Children and Young People false values that are not improved by the senti- 
mental, almost flag-waving, scene where Mr. 
Tarrant exemplifies the essence of democracy 
NR Anderson, Betty Baxter. Curtain Call for by putting his arm around the shoulders of 
- Connie; decorations by Genia. Nelson, Mike’s father at the annual football banquet. 
1953. 192p. $2.50. (Gr. 7-9) 
A glamorized account of the beginning stage ca- 
reer of a young California girl who goes from NR Armstrong, R. L. Desperate Voyage; illus. 
high school dramatics to summer theater to _ by Albert Orbaan. Dutton, 1953. 184p. 
- Broadway in slightly over a year’s time. The $2.50. 
story gives a fair idea of life at the Dramatic An unrealistic, melodramatic story of inter- 
ii Club in New York, but is much too super- national intrigue on the high seas. Sixteen-year- 








ficial in both the plot and characterizations to old Tom Carter capsized his cousin’s catboat in 
have real value as a story. (Gr. 8-10) which he was sailing alone and was rescued by 
the yacht, Thalia. The captain and crew mem- 
NR Archibald, Joe. Block That Kick. Macrae, ber of the Thalia turned out to be a pair of jewel 
-— 1953. 223p. $2.50. thieves who were on their way to Campo Verde 
Mediocre story of college football as played by to recover some stolen rubies they had cached 
the “Little Six.” The story concerns Al Tarrant away there. Opposing them were two Nazi’s who 
who is haunted by the spectre of his father, a had originally owned the jewels. Tom succeeded 
one time football hero at Monroe College. Al’s in eluding both groups and in bringing them to 
talents do not follow those of his father —he is justice. (Gr. 7-9) 
a kicker rather than a back—pbut the coach al- 
most ruins the team and Al before he will admit _NR Bailey, Ralph Edgar. Tony Sees It Through. 
this. A second theme in the book concerns Mike Dutton, 1953. 224p. 
Kojak, a boy from the nearby mining section, A stolid, slow-moving story of a young man, just 
who is given a chance to co-star with Al. The back from the army, who finds a new focus in 
jauthor’s smug assumption that Mike, with his life when a series of animal poisonings threaten 
lunderprivileged background, will have to settle the prosperity of the community. Tony not only 
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solves the mystery of the poisonings but also 
establishes a farmer’s cooperative that will be 
of benefit to the entire valley. The book con- 
tains many of the same characters that were in 
ster Fight for the Valley. However, the char- 





cters here are not well-drawn and the situa- 
ions are unconvincing. (Gr. 7-9) 

R_ Baker, Margaret Joyce. Homer Sees the 
x? Queen; pictures by Garry MacKenzie. 
Whittlesey, 1953. 153p. $2.50. 

More pleasant nonsense about Homer, the talk- 

ing turtle, and the three little girls who own 
him. This time Homer and the girls are in Lon- 
don where they have a number of adventures, 
climaxed by their almost getting involved in the 
Coronation parade. Youngsters who remember 
the TV or movie scenes of the Coronation will 
probably be perturbed by the author’s descrip- 
tion of the day as bright and sunny. The story, 
otherwise, has much of the same humor as the 
first book. (Gr. 4-6) 





NR Barnett, Grace Treleven and Olive. Ghost 
Town Mystery. Oxford, 1953. 221p. 
$2.85. 

A mediocre mystery involving a young boy and 
‘his sister who are visiting their uncle’s ranch in 
Montana. The two become interested in a ghost 
town and find in it an old letter that leads them 
to the discovery of a lost mine. There are sev- 

eral typically unscrupulous characters and a 

number of unlikely coincidences. (Gr. 5-7) 








R. Beers, Lorna. The Crystal Cornerstone. 

‘ Harper, 1953. 218p. $2.50. (Values: 
Democratic understanding; Value build- 
ing). 

A fast-paced, well-told story of the Revolution- 
ary War as seen through the eyes of sixteen- 
year-old Thaddeus Long. Thad became involved 
with a group of the Sons of Liberty in his home 
town and assisted them in the tarring and feath- 
ering of a neighbor who had been reluctant to 
give his only horse for use by a Rider. Later, 
ashamed of his part in the mob action, Thad de- 
cided that the only way he could made amends 
was to join the army and become a hero. So off 
he marched with youthful visions of rescuing 
General Washington. He never exactly achieved 
his goal of becoming a hero; at least, not ac- 
cording to his early definition of the word. How- 
ever, he did see the war through and came out 
of it with a better understanding of what the 
struggle was really about. Good historical fic- 
tion. (Gr. 8-10) 





R’ Benedict, Steve. Gabee of the Delta; illus. 
by Fred Collins. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1953. 160p. $2. 
Young Gabee Lajoi looked forward to the day 
when he could go with his father to Prean La- 
joi’s winter trapping camp in the bayou country 
of Southern Louisiana. When the time came, 
Gabee proved himself a competent trapper and a 
good partner. The story of Gabee’s first winter 
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in the trapping camp makes exciting reading and 
gives an excellent picture of present day life in 
the delta country. Good regional fiction. 

(Gr. 6-8) 


R_ Chipperfield, Joseph E. Beyond the Tim- 
berland Trail; illus. by Zhenya Gay. 
Longmans, 1953. 245p. $3. 

Three stories, each one about a wolf-dog living 

in the wilds of Canada. The first animal is half- 

dog, half-wolf and lived much of his life ata 

Mounty station. He turned wild, mated witha 

wolf, and their son is the main animal in the 

second story. He, too, has a brief encounter 
with man, but he is predominately wild. His 
mate is a wolf and their son—subject of the 
third book——is wholly wolf. He, however, sires 
a dog, and the pup is rescued by a naturalist 
who has followed the careers of the three ani- 
mals —thus closing the circle. As usual the au- 
thor has written a vivid, penetrating story of 
wild life and of the struggle within a single ani- 
al between the forces of civilization and the 
ilds. The stories move at a somewhat faster 
ce than Chipperfield’s earlier books and will 
robably have a wide appeal. (Gr. 7-9) 








R_ Chrystie, Frances N. Pets; 


ov 


A Complete 
Handbook on the Care, Understanding, 
and Appreciation of All Kinds of Animal 
Pets; with illus. by Gillett Good Griffin. 
Little, 1953. 272p. $3.50. 

A well-rounded, although not definitive, guide to 
the selection and care of pets. Included are the 
more orthodox types such as cats, dogs, para- 
keets, hamsters, etc.; wild animals (which are 
treated as neighbors rather than as pets to own 
and control); and farm animals which might be 
raised in connection with a 4-H program. The 
final section discusses first aid and common 
diseases. The material is presented in an in- 
teresting style, with the emphasis on understand 
ing and appreciating animals. A useful volume 
for home and library. (Gr.5- ) 





Ad Colby, Carroll B. Air Drop; Men, Weapons, 
& Cargo by Parachute. Coward-McCann, 
1953. 48p. $1. 

A description of some of the uses of parachutes 
presented through graphic photographs and brief 
text. The emphasis is on the war use of para- 
chutes rather than civilian use. In fact, the only 
civilian use that is mentioned is in connection 
with commercial airplanes. Nothing is said of 
their use in fire-fighting, winter stock feeding, 
etc. The material is interesting but will be of 
limited use. (Gr. 5-8) 


R__ Dick, Trella Lamson. Tornado Jones;.illus. 
» by Mary Stevens. Wilcox and Follett, 
\ 1953. 286p. $2.95. 

Tornado Jones is a young boy living with his 
grandmother on the outskirts of a small town in 
Nebraska. He has inherited his name and an 
amber glass bell from his great-grandfather, 
about whom nothing is known except that he was 











+ = illus. by Sofia. 
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An introduction to plants, how they live and grow, 
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found on the plains as a baby after a tornado had 
gone through and presumably killed his parents. 
The amber glass bell was with him when he was 


found. Tornado the Third has two goals in life — 


to find a cache of money which bank robbers are 
supposed to have hidden in a nearby canyon and 
to learn the identity of his great-grandfather. 
In the latter undertaking he is successful. Ten- 
year-old boys may not quite understand Tor- 
nado’s almost fanatic desire to find out about 
his great-grandfather, but they will enjoy the 
everyday happenings of his life which are told 
with warmth and humor. (Gr. 5-7) 


Ad Dickinson, Alice. The First Book of Plants; 
pictures by Paul Wenck. Watts, 1953. 
93p. $1.75. 





their various methods of adaptation, ways in 


which they propagate, and their uses by mankind. 


Included are green, seed-making plants, bacte- 
ria, fungi, algae, lichens, mosses, and ferns. 
Some simple experiments are suggested. The 
title is misleading since the book is much too 
difficult for beginning readers who would be 
studying plants as a part of their regular nature 
| study classes. The book is written at about fifth 
| grade reading level, and some of the material 
in it will be useful in science classes at the up- 
per elementary level. Some of it is not intro- 
duced in regular science classes until junior 
high-school. (Gr. 4-8) 


SpC Dudley, Nancy. Linda Goes to the Hospital; 
Coward-McCann, 1953. 





48p. $2. 
Six-year-old Linda goes to the hospital for an 
appendectomy. The book describes in detail how 
her mother and the doctor prepare her for the 
operation, and tells of her convalescence at the 
\ hospital. The story is sentimental and too long 
for six-year-olds, unless it is read to them in 


sections. The book is really a guide to help par- 


ents understand childrens’ reactions to a hospi- 


tal experience and to aid them in preparing their 


children for such an experience. Sever’s Johnn 
\ Sees to the Hospital (Houghton, 1953) is written 
more on a child’s level. For home use only. 
(K-Gr. 1) 





NR Elam, Richard M. Young Visitors to Mars; 
- illus. by Charles H. Geer. Lantern 
Press, 1953. 256p. (Young Heroes Li- 
brary.) $2.50. 
A poorly written, uninspired example of science 
fiction. Two children travel with their parents 
to Mars where the father is working with an ex- 
ploration group that is attempting to find out 
what happened to the original Martian race. 
After many implausible adventures on the way 
to Mars and on the planet itself, the children 
end by being responsible for finding the traces 
of the lost civilization. (Gr. 5-7) 
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R Emery, Anne. County Fair; A 4-H Ro- 
+” mance. Macrae, 1953. 222p. $2.50. 
Fourteen-year-old Jane Ellison yearned to live 
in the country and, as a not-too-satisfactory 
substitute, joined a 4-H group that met fairly 
close to her small town home. Her father sym- 
pathized with her desire for a farm, but her 
mother and sister were much against it. After 
a year in the 4-H club, during which time Jane 
learned a great deal about people at the same 
time she was learning to sew in a zipper, bake 
a cake, and raise a Jersey calf, her wish finally 
came true. Dr. Ellison found a farm that was 
just right for each member of the family. A 
pleasant family story as well as a good picture 
of the possibilities of 4-H work for boys and 
girls in small towns. (Gr. 7-9) 


NR Evatt, Harriet. The Secret of the Singing 
Tower; illus. by the author. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1953. 243p. $2.50. 
A mediocre mystery involving post-war Holland 
and a small bell which had been lost from the 
bell tower in the village of Klokdorp during the 
German occupation. Eleven-year-old Willem 
Hoorn, who lives in the village with his grand- 
mother, his two younger brothers, and his 
sister, is the one who eventually finds the bell. 
The story is poorly written and will serve to re- 
inforce in children’s minds all of the old stereo- 
types regarding Dutch ways of dressing and liv- 
ing. All that is missing is the boy at the dike. 
(Gr. 4-6) 
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M_ Evers, Alf. Slick’n Me and the Fallon 
# Case; illus. by Charles Klinger. Holt, 
1953. 175p. $2.50. 

Fred Avery and his pal, Slick, lived in the 
sleepy little town of Deetersville where nothing 
ever happened except as Fred and Slick made it 
happen. That, however, was enough. When their 
friend, Joe Fallon went out of town on a business 
trip, the boys decided he had mysteriously dis- 
appeared and set out to find him. The results 
are occasionally humorous, but often verge on 
the unlawful. The ending is rather flat. 

(Gr. 6-8) 
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R_ Falk, Elsa. Fog Island; drawings by Rainey 
Bennett. Wilcox and Follett, 1953. 191p. 
\ $2.75. (Values: Growing up; Responsi- 
bility.) 
A fast-paced, very readable story of a boy’s 
growing up in the Chumash Indian tribe on one 
of the Santa Barbara Channel islands over four 
hundred years ago. Ulan, a sixteen-year-old 
Chumash boy, was the sole provider for his 
mother and younger brother after his father 
was drowned while fishing in the Channel. As 
Ulan tried to acquire the knowledge and strength 
that he needed in order to be recognized as a 
man by the tribe, the reader gets a vivid picture 
of the hardships and pleasures of life among 
these early peoples. (Gr. 7-9) 








~~ 


SpC Gaer, Joseph. Young Heroes of the Living 





x 7 Religions; drawings by Anne Marie 
Jauss. Little, 1953. 201lp. $2.75. 


Facts and legends about twelve of the world’s 
greatest religious leaders. Included are: Vishnu 
the Eighth, Prince Siddhartha Gautama, Ma- 
havira, Zarathustra, Confucius, Lao-Tsu, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, John the Baptist, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and Mohammed. The stories are in- 
terestingly written. Much of the material is 
apocryphal and since the author does not make 
this fact clear in either his introduction or in 
the body of the text, the book will need to be 
used with great care with young readers or it 
can be confusing and misleading. (Gr.7- ) 


NR Heal, Edith. Tim Trains His Terrier; pic- 
- tured by Marge Opitz. Whitman, 1953. 
3ip. $1.50. 
A contrived story that has obviously been written 
to interest children in obedience training classes 
for their dogs. A retired circus animal trainer, 
Cappy, starts a school for dogs in his home town. 
The children are encouraged to do their best 
when Cappy decides to have a Pal Dog Classic 
at the end of the training period and to give cer- 
tificates to dogs that pass their obedience tests 
acceptably. In addition, he offers a special 
prize for the dog that shows the best training, 
the test for this prize to be kept a secret until 
the day of the show. The prize is won by Mike, 
a terrier owned by newsboy, Tim. The story 
has little action to hold the reader’s interest and 
there is not enough on training techniques to 
give the book value as an informational book. 
(Gr. 3-4) 





R Henry, Marguerite. 
i 


Brighty of the Grand 
Canyon; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Rand 
McNally, 1953. 223p. $2.95. 

A well-told saga of Bright Angel, the small bur- 
ro who made one of the first trails down into the 
Grand Canyon. To give added interest to the 
story of Brighty’s life there is a slight mystery, 
with Brighty assisting in bringing a criminal to 
justice. This is not only an entertaining animal 
story, but is also an interesting history of the 
development of Grand Canyon as a national park. 
Wesley Dennis’s illustrations add color and hu- 
mor to the book. (Gr. 5-7) 





R  Hogeboom, Amy. Trains and How To Draw 
- Them. Vanguard, 1953. 41p. $1.75. 
A drawing book that follows the pattern of the 
earlier titles in the series. There is one page 
of text describing each engine or car, followed 
by a full-page photograph of the engine or car, 
and then step-by-step drawings of each. The 
drawings are somewhat more difficult to follow 
than have been those in some of the earlier 
books. Contents include: electric locomotive, 
diesel-electric locomotive, observation car, 
steam engine, tender, box car, tank car, hopper 
car, caboose. (Gr. 5-7) 





NR Horwich, Frances R. and Werrenrath, Rei- 
nald. A Day Downtown with Daddy; illus. 
by Helen Prickett. Rand McNally, 1953. 
28p. 25¢. 
Two children wonder where Daddy goes all day 
when he is at work, and on a Saturday he shows 
them by taking them downtown. Obviously writ- 
ten to give parents ideas for planning such trips, 
the style is pedestrian and the pictures flat and 
dull. Bobby and Joan never do see where Daddy 
works. (Pre-school) 





NR Jones, Lloid and Juanita. Bring on the 

- Band. Westminster, 1953. 192p. $2.50. 
Newcomer Jeff Miles found himself facing bitter 
resentment at school when his superior ability 
in playing the euphonium won him the first chair 
position that had been held by one of the leaders 
of the senior class. He eventually won a place 
for himself in the school by a “heaping coals of 
fire” act in which he made it possible for his 
chief rival to make an important financial deal. 
Interwoven into the story of Jeff's difficulties in 
adjusting to the new school is the story of his 
father’s working of an abandoned gold mine and 
the finding of a lost lode. In many ways the 





, mining episodes are much more realistic than 


\ too contrived. 


a 


the school story. None of the characters is 
realistically portrayed and the situations seem 
(Gr. 7-9) 


R_ Kalashnikoff, Nicholas. My Friend Yakub; 
i illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. Scribner, 
1953. 249p. $2.75. 

A story of the author’s own childhood in the Si- 
berian village of Nikolsk, told in a manner that 
brings to the reader the pastoral quiet and peace 
of such a life without losing any of the vigor and 
color of the people of the village. Young Nicolas’ 
love for the animals, and his friendship with 
Yakub, the Tartar who cared for the animals and 
taught Nicolas much about life, are told witha 
depth and a reality not often found in children’s 
books. The book has the same beautiful writing 
of The Defender, and has a more childlike ap- 
peal than the earlier book. (Gr. 5-12) 








R_ Ketchum, Jean. Stick-in-the-Mud; A Tale 
Lo of a Village, a Custom, and a Little Boy; 
illus. by Fred Ketchum. Scott, 1953. 
4lp. $1.50. 
Little Tomba lived with his father and mother 
in a village where the houses were made of mud 
and were built on the ground. When it rained 
the insides of the houses got wet. While playing 
one day, Tomba built a mud house and put it on 
sticks to keep the water out. An old man of the 
village saw the toy house, recognized its possi- 
bilities, and soon convinced all of the people to 
build their houses on stilts. The book introduces 
to the young child the idea of how changes in 
ways of living come about through necessity, and 
also how difficult it sometimes is to get changes 
adopted when people are accustomed to other 
ways of thinking and doing. 





(K-Gr. 2) 











Be Landru, Jack. Sled Dog of Alaska. 


a 
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Dodd, 





1953. 184p. $2.50. 

Eighteen-year-old Lance Crawford, attending 
school in Fairbanks, Alaska, longed for the 
family and dogs he had had to leave behind at 
their homestead on the Kuskokwim River. He 
made friends with Melvin Carlson, who was al- 
so alone while his parents were. working at 
Twenty-Six, a camp near Fairbanks, and the 
two boys found a cabin in Fairbanks where they 
could batch together. Lance’s interest in dogs 
resulted in their getting together a dog team 
which they raced in the annual Championship 
races. The victory was a double one for Lance 
since it gave him the money which his parents 
badly needed for a new mine they were trying 
to work, and it also proved the superiority of 
training dogs through kindness rather than with 


\a whip. Not outstanding, but competent writing 


with a background that compensates for what 
the story lacks in originality of plot and char- 
acters. (Gr. 7-9) 


R Leeming, Joseph. The First Book of Chess; 
pictures by Doris Stolberg. Watts, 1953. 
93p. $1.75. 





terms that will be meaningful for young readers. 


|e basic principles of chess stated in simple 


&- 


—— 


The diagrams of the various plays are clear, 
easy to follow, and add greatly to the under- 
standing of the text. (Gr.5- ) 


M_ Lovelace, Maud (Hart). 
Cart; illus. by Vera Neville. Crowell, 
1953. 117p. $2. 

Eight-year-old Winona Root wanted a pony for 
her birthday, although her mother disapproved 
of the idea because she thought it would encour- 
age Winona in her tomboyish ways. What hap- 
pened the day of the party when Winona’s over- 
zealous issuing of invitations gives Mrs. Root 
the biggest surprise of the day, makes a mildly 
pleasant but in many ways disappointing story. 
Readers who remember Winona as a not very 
likable character in the Betsy-Tacy books will 
find that she has not improved materially in 
this one; nor does the fact that she gets the pony 
plus everything else she had asked for help the 
situation. The story lacks the sparkle and spon- 
taneity of the Betsy-Tacy stories. (Gr. 3-5) 


Winona’s Pony 








NR Lyons, Dorothy. Blue Smoke; illus. by 
Wesley Dennis. Harcourt, 1953. 244p. 
$2.75. 

A very average horse story with typed charac- 
ters, including the horses. Young Andrea Bard 
lives with her widowed mother, her younger 
brother Jump, and her sister Val, on a Califor- 
nia dude ranch. Their first guest is an elderly 
man known as Pop who brings with him a top 
quality Quarter horse and a weak heart. Before 
his weak heart conveniently takes him off the 
scene, Pop verbally wills his horse to Andrea 
but fails to tell her where the horse’s registra- 
tion papers are. In typical horse opera fashion, 
Andrea rides the horse to fame, almost loses 


—— 


him to Pop’s black-sheep son, and finds both 
the registration papers and Pop’s will in a final 
flurry of flying hoofs. Romance is supplied in 
the person of Ross Cameron, owner of a cham- 
pion Quarter horse, who falls in love with Mrs. 
Bard. (Gr. 7-9) 


Merwin, Decie. Robin and Mr. Jones. Ox- 
ford, 1953. 112p. $2.50. 





\r mildly unassuming story of eleven-year-old 


\ 


| 


be, Montgomery, Bobbie Carmichael. 


Robin Reed whose parents are in Mexico and 
who is faced with the prospect of a dull year 
with her librarian-spinster Aunt Roberta. The 
year turns out to be a pleasant one when Robin 
meets the Talbut family and their horses, and 
learns that her aunt is not as formidable as 
first appeared. Cherub Talbut undertakes to 
teach Robin to ride on Cherub’s pony, Mr. Jones, 
which Cherub has now outgrown. By the end of 
the year Robin has learned to ride quite well 
and her parents arrange to buy Mr. Jones for 
her. As a welcome relief to the usual pattern 
of horse stories, Robin makes a good showing 
at the local horse show, but does not win the 
blue ribbons. (Gr. 3-5) 


NR Miers, Earl Schenk. Touchdown Trouble; 
— illus. by Paul Galdone. World, 1953. 
221p. $2.50. 

Another story of Lover Carmichael and Sleepy 
Jones, heroes of Monkey Shines. This time the 
two are involved in high school football and a 
conflict between the old established residents 

of Northfield and the residents of Sunny Hill, a 
new suburb. The conflict becomes more impor- 
tant than the football episodes in the story, and 
because it is a very serious problem, the book 
lacks the gay touch that made Monkey Shines so 
much fun to read. The writing is quite confused, 
the characters are not realistically or consist- 
ently portrayed, and many of the attempts at 
humor are quite forced. (Gr. 7-9) 











Artie 
Lizard’s Long Tail, and Other Stories. 
Vantage Press, 1953. 58p. $2. 

Short stories about various farm and forest ani- 

mals, most of them telling of a young animal 

who disobeys his parents’ or playmates’ advice, 
narrowly escapes death as a result, and then de- 
cides to reform at once. The writing is poor; 
the animals are highly personified, and many 
misconceptions about the animals and their 
habits are created. In the illustrations that ac- 
company each story the various species of ani- 
male are virtually indistinguishable from each 

other. (K-Gr. 2) 








M. My Book Series, Number 1, 2, 3. Morrison 
— "Book Co., 1953. $1.25 each. 

Three cloth books for pre-school children. The 
first, designed for the youngest child, names a 
few familiar objects; the second, for a slightly 
older child, names some familiar animals and 
indicates the sounds they make; the third, for 
the older pre-school child, uses short verses to 
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describe some play activities. The illustrations that the book could be used with younger read- 
are poor and, particularly in the first book, may ers who could not handle the text but would get 
be hard for the young child to recognize. It much pleasure and information from the pic- 
seems unnecessary to present the contents of tures. (Gr. 3-7) 
the third book in cloth book form, since by that  ) 
stage children should be able to handle regular R. Rogers, Frances. Fire Engine Boy; with 
books. (Pre-school) x drawings by the author. Lippincott, 
1953. 180p. $2.50. 
M Newell, Hope (Hockenberry). A Cap for A story of New York City in 1859. Thirteen- 
x - Mary Ellis. Harper, 1953. 200p. $2.50. year-old David James came to New York from 
Mary Ellis Stebbins and her friend, Julie, were his farm home to learn carpentry from his 
determined that they would take their nurses’ uncle. Fortunately for David his uncle’s car- 
training at no school except Jefferson, the all- pentry shop was next door to a fire house, the 
Negro school in Harlem. Mary Ellis, especially, Ludlow Street Station No. 8, and his uncle was 
felt that she could not face the thought of work- as fascinated by the work of the volunteer fire 
ing with a mixed group. Then the two girls company as David was. David started by mak- 
were offered the opportunity of being the first ing friends with the company’s Dalmation dog, 
Negro student nurses at Woodycrest, a privately and ended by becoming a regular runner with the 
endowed nursing school in upstate New York. company. The author has drawn a vivid, color- 
With many misgivings they agreed, and this is ful picture of the period and of one phase of 
the story of their first year at Woodycrest. The city life. (Gr. 7-9) 
author has been somewhat more successful in 
)her presentation of the girls’ problems —both NR Ross, Nancy Wilson. Joan of Arc; illus. by 
those arising from their situation as the only aad Valenti Angelo. Random House, 1953. 
Negroes in the school and those that are normal 182p. (A World Landmark Book.) $1.50. 
to student nurses everywhere —than she has A brief, rather slangy biography of Joan of Arc. 
with her characterizations, which are typed and The elements of intrigue, both court and church, 
not especially realistic. (Gr. 8-10) and the involved relationships which affected 
Joan’s life and actions are either ignored or 
M_ Nolan, Jeanette (Covert). The Victory treated so superficially they have no meaning. 
a Drum; illus. by Lorence F. Bjorklund. The Boutet de Monvel, Joan of Arc (Century, 

7 Messner, 1953. 152p. $2.75. 1907) and the Meigs, Candle in the Sky (Dutton, 
The story of George Rogers Clark’s march on 1953) are better written and more complete 
Vincennes as seen through the eyes of twelve- versions. (Gr. 6-8) @ 
year-old Benny Lemoyne, who serves as drum- 





mer boy. The writing is very mediocre and the ,.R Rounds, Glen. Lone Muskrat. Holiday 
story lacks the spark and vigor of Sentman’s x House, 1953. 124p. $2.25. 
\ version of the same episode in Drummer of \ Simply written story of a muskrat whose home 
Vincennes (Winston, 1952). (Gr. 5-7) is burned over during a forest fire and who 
moves to a new pond where he lives alone for 











R_ Norton, Andre. Star Rangers. Harcourt, one winter. The pleasures and dangers of his 
x 1953. 280p. $2.95. life as he explores his new surroundings are 
Good fare for science fiction fans. The year is vividly told. The story ends with the spring 
8054. The First Galactic Empire has begun to when he moves to a nearby pond where there 
come apart at the seams and Central Control, are other muskrats. For nature study classes 
which has been in command for years, is too | and for young readers who like their animal 
corrupt and decadent to repair the damage. stories uncluttered by human characters. 
When the Patrol ship Starfire crash lands ona (Gr. 5-7) 
strange planet most of its crew members face , —_ : 
realistically the fact that there is no use trying SY —— ote meee SS Soe ree 
to return to the Empire. Their struggle for — litho —_ no te pe Ch Ny a og oan 
\ survival on the unknown planet, which turns out 33p ©5225 , eer ee ee : 
= pe on o cuspensetel, pane A well-told story which describes, in rhythmic 
prose, the first year in the life of a snowshoe 
rabbit. The young rabbit gradually learns about 
& "Saak, Seen aaeh ers eo rector the world and finally his mother shows him how 
\ Brief text and clear photographs are used to de- me > the trees, the stream and the —" 
\scribe forty-three different kinds of tractors, po, " 7 whee ne wonte ereques Charlot's rather 
some wheel and some track type, showing how \ static illustrations are in such pale colors they 
they operate and for what kinds of work each is may be meaningless for very young children. 
best suited. The text is not quite as easy as the (Pre-School) 
format would suggest, but most upper fourth SpC Sever, Josephine Abbott. Johnny Goes to 
grade boys who are interested in the subject x the Hospital; illus. by Mary Stevens. © 4 
could handle it with little difficulty. The illus- Houghton, 1953. 32p. $1. 


trations are so well selected and reproduced Slight story of a small boy’s experience in the 





«hi 


hospital. Although the story does not say so 
specifically, Johnny has what is presumably an 
appendectomy. The book is obviously written 
for the purpose of helping young children face a 
hospital experience, and it does that adequately. 
(Pre-School) 


NR Sootin, Harry. The Marvelous Magnet; 
illus. by William Hutchinson. Messner, 
1953. 63p. (Everyday Science Stories.) 
$ 1.60. 
A young boy uses his knowledge of magnets to 
help his younger sister prepare a talk for school 
and to rig up a burglar alarm that saves his 
father’s jewelry samples when a thief attempts 
to break into their apartment. The story is too 
contrived to have appeal as a story. The same 
information about magnets is available in Park- 
er’s Magnets (Row, 1942) ina straight factual 
form that is more useful and more interesting. 
(Gr. 3-5) 





R_ Stuart, Jesse. The Beatinest Boy; illus. by 
Robert Henneberger. Whittlesey, 1953. 
P 4 110p. $2.25. 
A pleasant, not outstanding story of young David 
and his Grandma Beverly who lived together in 
the southern mountains. When David first came 
to live with Grandma Beverly after his own par- 
ents had died, he felt strange and unsure of him- 
self. Soon, however, he came to have a great 
love for this tall strong woman who could handle 
a crosscut saw as well as any man, and who 
enjoyed an occasional night of possum hunting 
as much as did David or his foxhound, Orphan. 
In this story of David’s first year with his grand- 
mother, the reader shares with the boy his joys 
in possum hunting and bee-tree cutting, his con- 
cern over what to give his grandmother for 
Christmas, and the love and happiness that both 
the boy and his grandmother felt that Christmas 





—— 





day. (Gr. 5-7) 

R_ Tannehill, Ivan Ray. All About the Weather; 

x illus. by Rene Martin. Random House, 
1953. 148p. $1.95. 


An interestingly written, straight-forward ac- 
count of the causes of various phenomena of 
weather, and how weather predictions are made. 
The author writes entertainingly and authorita- 
tively about his subject, in a manner that will 
be easily understood by elementary grade young- 
sters and will also have appeal for high school 
readers. The book will make a good companion 
volume to Schneider’s Everyday Weather and 
How It Works (Whittlesey House, 1951). 

(Gr. 5-12) 








Ad Tatham, Julie Campbell. World Book of 
Dogs; illus. by Edwin Magaree. World, 
1953. 126p. $3.50. 

Twenty-four different breeds of dogs are de- 

scribed in text and pictured in full-page illustra- 

tions, ten of them in full-color. The emphasis 

in the text is on the development of each breed 

and its history of use by mankind rather than on 





the care and training of each kind of dog. Many 
of the sections have anecdotes about typical or 
outstanding dogs of that particular breed. An 

informative and entertaining book for home and 
library use. (Gr. 5-12) 


NR Tunis, John Roberts. The Other Side of the 
Fence. Morrow, 1953. 224p. $2.50. 





- Seventeen-year-old Robin Longe, rebelling at 


the pattern of living which had been set for him 
by his parents, persuaded them to allow him to 
go on his own for one summer. He and a friend, 
Butch Morrison, started across country in 
Butch’s car, with the intention of earning their 
expenses by caddying at golf clubs along the 
way. By the third day of the trip, Butch had 
proved himself an unsatisfactory companion so 
Robin left him and started hitch-hiking. He had 
some unusually good luck, and a few hard times, 
but he eventually made his way to the coast 
where he appeared on a quiz show and earned 
enough money to fly back home. During the trip 
he came around to his parents’ way of thinking 
and decided he was satisfied with the life they 
had planned for him. In view of the appeals that 
police officials throughout the country are con- 
stantly making on radio and TV and through 
newspapers and magazines for people not to 
hitch-hike, it is unfortunate that as popular a 
writer as Mr. Tunis has painted so vivid a pic- 
ture of the glamor and relative ease of this 
mode of travel. (Gr. 7-9) 


R  Tyman, Loretta Marie. Michael McGilli- 
hd cudy; illus. by Gioia Tiammenghi. Abe- 
lard, 1953. 5lip. $2. 

A rollicking story about the six red-haired Mc- 
Gillicudys and especially the youngest, Michael, 
who thought he would be the happiest boy in the 
neighborhood if he only had a dog. The house 
was too small for a dog, and even when Michael 
found the perfect dog, red-haired just like the 
McGillicudys, he could not have it. Then the 
family had to find a new place to live and Michael 
tried to help by pulling out three already-loose 
teeth. (He thought that the dimes which the elf 
left for his lost teeth could pay for an ad for a 
house.) How his plan did help the McGillicudys 
and how Michael finally got his wish make a gay, 
satisfying story. The old-fashioned illustra- 
tions are somewhat distracting since the tone 
of the story is quite modern. (K-Gr. 1) 





M_ Unwin, Nora Spicer. Proud Pumpkin. 
Aladdin, 1953. 46p. $2. 
The Proud Pumpkin was the largest and hand- 
somest pumpkin in the field and he vowed that 
he would never be eaten. He was delighted when 
a young boy chose him to be the Hallowe’en 
jack-o-lantern, and became even more proud as 
he stood on the front porch with his candle glow- 
ing brightly. Then disaster came as he was 
first ignored and finally thrown into a shed 
where the mice ate part of his face. Finally the 
pumpkin became the home of a chipmunk and he 
learned the satisfaction that comes from being 








useful. A slow moving, over-long story with 
some elements that might prove disturbing to 
sensitive children. (K-Gr. 3) 


NR Watson, Helen Orr. Beano, Circus Dog; 

- illus. by Marie C. Nichols. Ariel, 1953. 

177 p. $2.75. 

Beano was nothing much to look at when he first 
became a part of the circus but he soon made 
himself indispensable both as a performer and 
as a companion to one of the most valuable 

_ horses in the show. The circus background is 

\ interesting, but the story is too sentimental, 

| the human characters are not well drawn, and 
it is often difficult to tell whether Beano is man 
or dog. (Gr. 6-8) 





NR West, Jerry. The Happy Hollisters and the 
— Indian Treasure; illus. by Helen S. 
Hamilton. Garden City, 1953. 184p. 95¢. 
Another adventure in the lives of the Happy Hol- 
listers. This time they have travelled out toa 
New Mexico Indian reservation where they solve 
| a robbery and find a lost mine. Poorly written 


| and unrealistic. (Gr. 5-7) 








R_ White, Peter. The Easy Drawing Book. 
de Sterling, 1953. 128p. $2.50. 

drawing book for the beginner. There is a 
minimum of text, one line to a page, and what 
little text there is is descriptive rather than in- 
structive. The drawing sequences, however, 
are clear enough that additional text would have 
been superfluous. The book is designed for 
ages 4-7 but many art teachers will feel that 
pre-school children lack the muscular control 
needed for this kind of copy work, and, also that 
it is better to give free play to a child’s imagin- 
ation during the early years. For the middle and 
upper elementary grades, when children are be- 
ginning to want to draw things as they are, such 
a book will be quite helpful, and the effect then 
is more likely to be encouraging than stultify- 
ing. (Gr. 4-8) 





NR Wallace, May Nickerson. The Mystery of 
all the Old House; illus. by Jean MacDonald 
Porter. Abelard, 1953. 186p. $2.50. 
The summer's prospects looked bleak to thir- 
teen-year-old Dick Davies when his father’s 
bankruptcy put an end to the family’s plans for 
a television set, and even meant that Dick had 
to work for any spending money he needed. In 
the course of his rounds of grass mowing and 
baby sitting, he and his friend, Tom, stumbled 
on to a mystery involving hidden family jewels 
and a secret that dated back to Civil War days. 
The story is far-fetched, melodramatic, and un- 
realistic. The extremely small type would dis- 
courage any readers who might not be con- 
cerned about the weaknesses in the writing. 
(Gr. 7-9) 








NR Zolotow, Charlotte (Shapiro). The Quiet 
aah Mother and the Noisy Little Boy; illus. 
by Kurt Werth. Lothrop, 1953. 32p. $2. 
Picture-story-book about a small boy who was 
extremely noisy most of the day, and about his 
mother who sighed and “wished she liked noise.” 
One day the boy went to visit his cousin in the 
country. By the time he returned, his mother 
was weary of the unusual quiet and the boy was 
weary of his cousin’s noisy ways which were 
even worse than his own. The boy and his 
mother decide that there is a time for noise and 
a time for quiet and both are good in the proper 
time and place. An adult concept which would 
require of young children an ability to general- 
ize which few pre-school age youngsters would 
have. (Pre-School) 





Insbuctional Materials, 
Supplementary Reading, 


Children’s Books . for 85¢ or less. 1953 
rev. ed. Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 50¢. 





“Children’s Books, 1952-53”; compiled for the 

Joint Committee of NEA and ALA by the librar- 
ians of the Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 
NEA Journal N’53. 





“Children’s Books”; compiled by Mary K. Eakin. 
The University of Chicago Magazine. 46:21-22 





D’53. Recent titles which the entire family will 
enjoy reading aloud, and books about activities 
which parents and children will enjoy doing to- 
gether. 


Davis, Mary Gould. American Folk Tales. A 
Monograph on Language Arts, No. 70. Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1953. Free. Reprinted from 
The Horn Book Magazine. 








Henne, Frances and Eakin, Mary K. “Children’s 
Books: 1953” New Republic 129:17-18. Dec. 7, 
1953. 








